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The history of leadership by California educators in 
the field of gifted develop the intellectual giftedness. The document 
argues for the objective evaluation article asserts that gifted 
education in California is at the end of its adolescence and ready to 
have a new degree of order introduced through the adoption of 
scientific processes. The rules suggested for guiding a program 
scientifically include having: (1) a well delineated program; (2) 
generalizable implementation procedures; (3) measureable objectives 
which are to be measured and tracked; (4) means of reporting 
documented results and enforced recognition of this reporting by all 
people engaged in the public education of the gifted; and (5) the 
earliest identification of differentiated intellectual abilities 
followed up with uniquely matched curriculum to further develop the 
intellectual giftedness. The document argues for the objective 
evaluation of the impact of gifted programs on participating students 
and for the open sharing of outcomes among programs. Also advocated 
is the assessment of every child upon school entry to identify 
individual abilities and the training of teachers to understand the 
natures of differentiated intellectual abilities so that curriculum 
experiences can be designed according to individual needs. 
Contributions in the area of differential intelligences are 
summarized. (VW) 
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We in CWornia have Uie knowl- 
edge»wehavetDeexpene^ wetiayein 
our state ampag the l>est of countries* 
exp^ add cbUectivdy, we have over 20 
years of'siatisticai daUi» So who is better 
qualified to tsdce Ae next challe^^e facing 
educators ;Ofrthe gifted? the challenge I 
offer is this: to develop asdmcc of gifted 
education. And 'tiUs is what I propose. 

Aldiough Qdifomia has led the 
way in gihed edttqdpn» we ca^ 
our lauiels; We initiate die next quan* 
turn les^ in the giifted education movement 
the renaissance of gifted educa- 
tion did not lindl after W(^d Warn. 
Beforeth^Aedaikages werelightedby a 
few picmeers such as Jerman, Davis and 
HoOingworth who he^)ed us discover that 
giftedness (called genius during the twoit- 
ies and thirties) w as a real phenomenon and 
.worthy df stu^. Allliou^ they hoped to 
remove some of the shrouds of mystery of 
genius', they were only isolated voices in 
^ daik ages of mass education. 

The renaissance began when the 
nation was awakened to the appreciation of 
intelligence as a national resource* Feriu^ 
we have Sputnik to tiiank for that awaken- 
ing; perhiqps it was a more general resur- 
rgence of national spirit^ but whatever Ae 
rootcauses» resources were made available 
for us to turn a focus on intelUgence-in-the- 
extreme and how it could be ^ucated 

This notion ushered in the renais- 
sance of the gifted movdnent-a spirit un- 
leashed» a valueaffirmedran pnportimiQr.to 
^explore areas in^ education never before 
charted And:explore we did! We wrote 
manifestos (we called Uidn firamewc^); 
wedrewandredrew boundaries, sometimes 
too narrowly and somethnes too 
ly; we tried hundreds of dmci Jitpro^rams 
widi dKHisands of differing degrees of suc- 
cess (for diat matter, we were still at^n^t- 
ing to define success); our pendulums 
swung between.die extremes of quantita- 
-tive ahd^^ualitative definitions df gifted? 
* ^JF R?r -^^^ weiie, in short, exploring. And as 



widi any renaissance, we had our excesses 
whichhadtobcfailpwedaswegiewandjust 
as surely had to be reined in. 

It was a heady period in our his- 
tory. Fortunately, diere were two steadying 
influeiices: one in die form of administra- 
tive giftedness, and the oAer in die form v f 
a collective personality of die various pro- 
fessional experts involved. The administra- 
tive geniuses inOdifcKniaisepitomizedby 
Paul Plowman, Dave Hermanson, RuUi 
Martinson, Eleanor Schmadelr Joe Rice, 
Bob Swaiiu Marcella Bonsall, Bob Bdl, 
DickSholseth, early leaders who, with Aeir 
colleagues at the county, district and state 
department levels, had to ride herd on this 
renaissance movement It is our legacy Aat 
they allowed districts die fi:eedomto inquire 
into die writings and worics of James Gal- 
lagher, John Gowan, Bloom.& Kradiwohl 
and Guilfoid. Districts were allowed to ex- 
plore, but diese leaders, knowledgeable in 
die literature of giftedne^, were also diere 
to supervise andreign in at the proper times, 
demanding enoug^ acomtablUity^to satisfy 
tteMchequfirbutn^ 
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spirit ofidus infant moveinro gifted 
movement in itoimM may never know 
diese ham^s, but allhew leaders will forever 
be indebted to dieir guidance. For gifted 
prograins in California alone have grown 
fromzeroinlQfiOto include 220,000 gifted 
chUdien today. The odier steadying influ- 



ence was (and still is) die collective person- 
ality of administrators, co(»dinatc»:s and 
teachers of die gifted. I know of no odier 
group in education as dedicated, caring and 
open minded as are edubatbrs of gifted. 
Many of diem carried programs on sheer 
determination when funding lapsed; many 
of them carried children who did not meet 
numerical criteria diough diey weie obvi- 
ously gifted; and many of them paid dieir 
own ways to omferences because diey 
knew it wouldhelp diem improve die qual- 
ityofdieirteachingof giftedchildren.Tliey 
fended off die barbs of "diteism** when in 
trudi, it is the traditional curriculum which 
is elite and diey knew dus. They were eager 
to undertake, understand and carry the 
special responsibilities of dieir special chil- 
dren. 

They helped validate gifted pro- 
grams no matter what it took because diey 
were who diey were. But most of all diey 
were the change agents of education- 
people who were neidier afraid of change 
nor of die discomfort it brings. Every slate 
has since, unknowingly, profited from their 
findings. 

These are die people who brought 
through this renaiss ance period to where 
we are now; and, while no period in any 
history is easily deniarked at die time, I 
believe we are now passing from one period 
to anodier, and diat diis is a fitting time of 
celebration to mark diat transition. 

My vision into gifted education of 
die future is partially shs^ by dicir woik. 
But it is equally shaped by my work as a 
specialist, a psychobgist whose career has 
. been concerned widi individual differences 
andwidi dieapplicatiaiofadieoiy of intel- 
ligence to educational practices. 

Thus I dunk die time has come to 
leave dus exploratory period-not to leave 
exploration, but to leave die period given 
over to exploration-tn favor of making a 
consolidation of what we have Ieamed.,.to 
make a science of gifted education. After 



the renaissance comes science; and that 
time has corns. 

I issue the challenge to you to be- 
come scientific, knowing that it is a chal- 
lenge v\hich may not bepopularbecause the 
word science has all the connotations of 
i*egimented, antiseptic determinism-al- 
most the antithesis bf the renaissance spirit 
Hiat, of course, is sometimes the sterile side 
of science. But the other side of science is as 
explmtory in its own way as was the expio- 
ratioii of renaissance. It is after all, science 
that is leading us today on the greatest 
physical explorations of all-^the technical 
exploration of biochemistry and space. We 
do not know now exactly how we will 
explore space and the hurhan condition, but 
however it is done, it will be guided by 
science* And scientists who lead these ex- 
plorations are gifted adults who, mcxe than 
ever before, ihust possess to an even higher 
degree than h^pens tance qualities of diver- 
gent thinking abilities, evaluation thinking 
abilities which are well dtwelopsA all the 
way fiom relational thmldng through impli- 
catk>ns thinking.Itismthis spiritthatloffer 
the chall^ge tt> bring science to the gifted 
movement; not to determine where .we are 
going or tow we are going to get there, but 
to introduce a new degree of order in the 
explorations that we make. 

Why? Because we do have docu- 
mented results and results lead to general 
luIes.The rules for guiding aprogram scien- 
tifically are simple: 1) have a well delineated 
program, 2) with generalizable implemen- 
tation procedures, 3) \vith measmeable ob- 
jective which are to be measured arid 
tradced^ 4) with means of reporting docu- 
mented results and enforced recognition of 
this reporting by all people engaged in the 
public education of our gifted, 5) with the 
earliest identification of differentiated in- 
tellectual abilities followed up with 
uniquely matched curriculum to further 
develop the intellectual giftedness. 

Each of these five prerequisites 
has been well established and practiced 
They offer us a platform from which to 
begin. These guidelines.are simple but not 
easy. But unless we are objective unless we 
sac^ce provincial egos, we cannot prog- 
ress beyond our curfentstageofgrowth-we 
will be left to continue re-inventing the 
wheel and reorganizing the holes ifor the 
spokes. Weareattheendof our addescence 
in gifted education in California- 1 add **in 
Califorma'*,.becmise as I travel the States 
and other countnes, I see educators jiist 
entering their adolescent growing period 
and I think that it is too b^ that they do not 
benefit from pur experi&c^ him. Yet I 
realize that because the respoiisibili^ for 
education lies in the local board bif educa- 
tion, public education dictates diat each 



district, even each state, has its own 
adolescent period to live through. Anyway, 
we in California are at the end of our 
adolescent growth and now it is time for 
maturiQr...plaiming our futures. Part of that 
future is a re^tic rrv^praisal of the im- 
pact of gifted programs on students who 
have participated. Theyshbuldbere-tested 
on tile same instrument used for placement 
in order to assess whetiiertiiegiftedprogram 
did in fact keep them gifted and improve 
tiieir giftedness. They need to tell us what 
tiieyhave accomplished. Are fliey happy? 
What would they contribute in informaticMi 
to us? 

At a minimum the country needs 
several well-constructedexamples of objec- 
tified programs with the attendant 
operations, measures and plans for evalu- 
ation. We need a clearing house for report- 
ing outcomes-hot for making invidious 
comparisons-but fo£ sharing results. The 
science of con^)uter technology makes this 
easy to accomplish. We must channel tiie 
spirit of tiie renaissance into tiie discipline of 
science. 

It is in^)ortant for us to meet tiiis 
challenge. Because giftededucation has led 
tiie way for general education for many 
years. It is important tiiat we maintain tiiat 
leadership and tiurough it tiiat we guide 
general education into a new era of its own. 
As we enter tiie next century, we need the 
gift of accumulated wisdom to plan an 
education of preparedn^s. And witiiout 
^logy, I say it is imperative tiiat we begin 
tiie process for each and every child who 
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enters school by ass^sihg th individual 
abiUties.;;tiiat evjery teacher t>e ^t^ in 
basic understanding of tiie nature of differ- 
entiated intellectual abnilties so tiiat every 
child's basic profile of intellectual abilities 
is addressee! tiirough curriculum experi- 
.)nces. 

Teachers need to look upon tiie 
gifted as quarterbacks of tiie future; we must 
consider ourselves as tiiet" uards and tack- 
les, because no matter what game in life tiiey 
are to play, they will enter the game witii 
some characteristics peculiarly tiieirs and 
tiiey need armor for tiieir own protection. 

We have often given lip service to 
placing tiiem in a protected environment, 
but we have not Thtct is knowledge today 
about tiieir characteristics such tiiat we 



could design a school to nurture tiiem, to 
jprovide tiiem witii programs which instill 
tiie desire to work, to enhance tiieir gifted- 
ness and which will give tiiem courage to 
keep going by assuring tiiem tiiey have tiie 
abilities to succeed. 

My contribution to tiie field of 
gifted education has been tiie understand- 
ing of differential intelligences. The piano 
offers us aready analogy for understanding 
intelligence. Intelligence is a mental song. 
T!(e piano has 88 keys; tiie Structure of 
Intellect (Giulford, 1966) has isolated over 
90 kmds of intellectual products of tiie 
human brain.,Every gifted child's mental 
'scmg' has its own melody. Like tiie piano 
which has discrete sounds for each no2e, tiie 
SOIfactorsarealsodiscrete.Botiitiiepiano 
notes and tiie intellectual abilities can be 
combined in many ways on many levels 
(sounds). Some abilities match well witii 
what successful school learning depends 
upon; otiiers, in children just as bri^t, do 
not match so well. But tiiose who come to 
school gifted in Memory surely be 
noticed by the teacher and usually wSl get 
tested for inclusion in a gifted program. 

We know tiiere is a song called 
"Reading". It is made up of eleven notes 
(abilities). The song cannot be complete if 
one or m(^e 'notes' is missing. There is also 
a song called aritiimetic; it is made up of 
nine 'notes' (abilities). There is asong called 
matii; it requires all tiie notes in aritiunetic 
and some of tiie notes in reading. We know 
tiiat gifted girls do so poorly on two spatial 
abilites CFS and CFI tiiat not only do tiiey 
steer clear of matii and science in high 
school, tiieir self images are damaged to tiie 
extent tiiat tiiey stay out of science, engi- 
neering and architecture. We know tiiat 
boys are much better at auditory learning 
than are girls who are more visual. Thus 
boys do better in aritiimetic naturally and 
girls do better in early reading. First and 
f(»emost, every child needs a profile of his 
of her learning strengtiis and weaknesses. 
This information is part of tiie platform 
from which to build a curriculum to address 
tiieir needs. 

Secondly, tiiey all need, in return, 
a gift from US-love and enlightenment We 
are tiieir mentors as well as tiieir guards and 
tackles. Mentors do not lead tiie way. In- 
stead tiiey open tiie Aooc to unknown 
places, to send tiieir proteges into dark 
rooms. A mentor turns on a light, hands it 
to tiiem, pushes tiiem in, and stq)s back, 
closing tiie door. Why? Because a mentor 
knows that the eyes only see when there is 
light, but the soul sees when there is dark- 
ness. And mentors know tiiat tiieir job is to 
give illumination. Witii illumination-witii 
illuminated minds, all else follows. 

The science of giftedness awaits.!!] 



